PLAYS   AND   PLAYERS

"Then you hold," said I, "that even in a French
farce the events should be reasonable ?"

"I wouldn't buy one/' he replied, "if I didn't con-
sider its basis thoroughly human. Dion Boucicault told
me long ago that farce, like tragedy, must be founded on
granite. 'Farce, well done/ said he, 'is the most diffi-
cult form of dramatic composition. That is why, if
successful, it is far the most remunerative."'

Years went by. The stock company was dead.
"Charles Frohrnan's Comedians'* had disappeared.
The "stars" had supplanted them. Frohman was at
the zenith of his career. American papers called him
11 the Napoleon of the Drama. *' Prime Ministers courted
him in the grill-room of the London Savoy. The Paris
Figaro announced the coming of "the celebrated im-
presario." I heard him call my name "in the crowd
at the Gare du Nord and we bundled into a cab.

"So you're a great man now," I said.

"Am I?" he remarked. "There's one thing you can
bet on. If they put me on a throne to-day they are
liable to yank me off to-morrow."

"And how's your own play getting along?"

1!Don't!" he winced.    "Let us go to the Snail."

In the cozy recesses of the Escargot d'Or, near the
Central Markets, he unraveled the mysteries of the
"star, system" which had made him famous.

"It's the opposite of all we ever believed/' he said,
while the mussels and shell-fish were being heaped up
before him. "Good-by to Caillavet and his rules.
Good-by, Terror and Pity. Good-by, dear French farce.
Give me a pretty girl with a smile, an actor with charm,
and I will defy our old friend Aristotle."

"Is it $s easy as that?" I asked, in amazement,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reat satisfaction:
